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Birds Love Such a Place as This 


A Favorite Bird Haunt— An Abandoned Home 


BY EDMUND J. SAWYER, 


No place is more favored by birds than the 
grounds, with its trees and shrubs, about an 
old abandoned house in the country. When the 
house is not tenanted by humans, and has open 
windows and doors so that birds may go in and 
out, the house itself is almost certain sooner 
or later to be chosen as a building place by 
phoebes, robins, chimney swifts—one or two, 
perhaps all of them. 

Old orchard trees and other dense-foliaged 
trees are sure to attract various birds, espe- 
cially robins, kingbirds, the least flycatcher, 


FIELD ORNITHOLOGIST 


Baltimore oriole, possibly a pair of crested fly 
catchers. The shrubbery invites yellow warb 
lers, chipping sparrows, catbirds and a few 
others. Song sparrows seek the tangles of tall 
grasses and weeds, while bluebirds and house 
wrens look for nesting hollows in the fence 
posts, knot holes and crevices 

The accompanying picture shows a typical 
abandoned farmhouse, with its setting of trees 
and bushes — the kind of place so many of our 
most treasured birds prefer. Seven of the 
species above named are shown in the picture. 
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Duck Hawk 


A Duck Hawk in Albany 
BY EDMUND J. SAWYER, FIELD ORNITHOLOGIST, ALBANY 


One of the most interesting and remarkable occurrence of this bird in Albany worthy of 
of all American birds is the duck hawk (Falco note. 
peregrinus anatum). This species is by no In size slightly smaller than a crow, but with 
means to be confused with the common “hen long, powerful wings, large feet armed with 
hawks” and “chicken hawks” so familiar to sharp, deeply curved talons, this fierce predator 


all. The duck hawk is in every way a true’ is capable of striking down and carrying off 
falcon, exactly of the type used for the chase birds even larger than himself. Like the truc 
in the old days of falconry. That, together with portsman among birds that he is, this falcon 


its rarity and very local distribution, makes the scorns the mean methods of the pot-hunter and 
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the prowler alike. From a great height he 
marks his quarry, then folds his wings and 
“stoops” (as the falconers called it) with 


incredible velocity, like a living arrow, striking 
his prey in the open while it is in full flight. 
As with most of the hawk family, the female 
the male. Where 
ducks 
Domestic 


is considerably larger than 


wilderness conditions prevail wild and 


other waterfowl form a staple diet. 
pigeons, however, seem to be preferred where 


they occur within the hunting range of the 
duck hawk; this, probably, because of the 
greater ease with which they can be found and 
taken 

It was doubtless the flocks of homeless 


pigeons which, if not the first attraction to the 
duck hawk, at least induced him to spend a 
week or more about the Capitol and the State 
Office Building last 
of the spirit of the bird, accustomed only to 


autumn. It is typical 
the inaccessible cliffs where it nests, that only 
an upper ledge of the new State Office Building 
(by far the highest point in the city) could 
offer a sufficiently commanding position for his 
lookout 
him gazing down on the city and more gener- 
ally the upper Hudson and valley. 
Toward sunset he launched forth, going south- 


It was on a Sunday that I first saw 
river 


on 


ward in a straight line for half a mile, then 
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Duck Hawk's Flight to Perch on Ledge of 
State Office Building 
where 


to the ledge 


night. 


and returning 
he that 
next ten days I again and again saw him ap- 
late the after- 


gradually by 


wheeling 


apparently During tl 


spent nN 


proach the building, usually in 


noon, always to ascend several 
backward and forward flights past the face of 
the building before alighting on an upper ledge 
last 


He seemed to prefer the corners of the 


after a and much more decided upward 
flight. 
ledges; here he would stand almost motionless 
for minutes or perhaps half an hour at a time; 
once or twice I saw him run several feet along 


a ledge. 





The Dana Natural History Society of Albany 


BY MRS TEN EYCK 


On November 19, the Dana Natural 
History Society, which is the oldest women’s 
scientific society the United States, had its 


birth in the Female Academy, now the Albany 


1868, 
in 


Academy for Girls. 

The monthly meetings of the society are still 
held in the Albany for Girls. At 
the prepared by 
members are read and discussed. 
the State Museum the society 


Academy 
meetings scientific papers 
Through the 
cooperation of 
is able at various times to have speakers from 
the staff. 

A field day is held every year, when through 
the kindness of the State Museum a speaker 


The society has had several field 


is provided. 
days at John Boyd Thacher Park and its mem- 
bers and guests always find something new in 


MOSHER, PRESIDENT 


the natural of this beautiful place 
More nature study clubs should make 


this park, which is teeming with natural history 


history 


use ol 


food of every description. 

Dr John W. Clarke, former Director of the 
New York State 1915 
that this society sponsor a bird lecture on Stat 
Bird Day the school Albany. 
The society holds the Chancellors 
Hall and receives help from members of the 
Museum staff to make 
Benjamin Walworth Arnold, one of 
of the 
possible for the society to present such lecturers 
as Jack Miner, Louis A. Howard H 
Cleaves, James P. Chapin, Thornton H. Burgess, 


Museum, suggested in 


for children of 


lectures in 


these lectures a success 


the hon- 


orary members society, has made it 


Fuertes, 


Edward Avis and G. Clyde Fisher. 
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Save Our Native Ruffed Grouse 


BY ZADA RICHMOND HUNT 


Few sounds in Spring or Fall could bring 
a greater thrill to a bird lover’s heart than the 
drumming of the ruffed grouse or partridge — 
“dum-dum-dum, dum, dum, dum, blrrrrr.” The 
wild sound starts with the solemnity and broad- 
ness of an Indian tom-tom and beats on wilder 
and wilder until it ends in a rapid blur. 

I wonder how many have actually seen this 
gallant cock grouse drumming his love song. 
To catch that wary bird in the act of drumming 








seems at the moment like a thrill that comes 
once in a lifetime. 

Very early one bright spring morning another 
bird lover and myself started out to see what 
adventure we could find in the feathered world 
Just as the fog was lifting from an old mill 
pond we stood watching a duck as it cut a line 
across the rosy, glasslike surface of the water. 
Our attention was diverted by the measured 


which sounded in the 


drumming of a 


grouse 





Strutting Grouse 
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was so close 
We stealthily 


where it 


swamp directly back of us. It 
that it fairly vibrated within us. 
edge of the swamp 
On a mossy stump near 


followed the 
bordered upon a road. 
us a grouse suddenly flew up with a complaining 
cry. We were quite crestfallen for we thought 
that ended the drumming of the grouse that 
morning. It was not the end, however, for 
the drumming came again from the right of 
us and sounded quite a distance away. As we 
later found out, the drumming of this bird is 
quite ventriloquial, seeming much farther away 
than it really is. 

We left the road for a trail along the end 
A recent rain helped 
We proceeded a few 


of the bowl-like swamp. 
us on our noiseless way. 
paces at a time, as slowly and as breathlessly 
as possible. We would stop, listen to the next 
drum beats, get our direction and move on a 
few more steps while he was still drumming. 
We kept this up until we had partly circled 
the small swamp. When we stopped about 
opposite where we had stood in the road, the 
drumming came to us again, so close that we 
could fairly hear the wings cut the air. We 
waited for the drumming again, then took three 
long steps forward. As we bent forward for 
that last long stride, we looked 
crotch of a tree and its overhanging branches, 
and saw our bird on a fallen log which had 
been left to decay upon a knoll ahead of us. 


between the 
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We were holding our breaths and standing in 
the most grotesque positions imaginable, for, 
after coming that far, we did not intend to let 
any move of ours spoil the act that was just 
about to be performed for us. 

As we stood, bent forward, chins and eyes 
straining upward, a female grouse flew straight 
to the knoll from the swamp and disappeared 
over the other side of the drumming log. The 
male bird turned in her direction, spread his 
tail and ruff, lifted the head feathers and pro- 
ceeded to strut a few springy steps in his best 
dandyfied manner. He seemed to say, “ That 
is not all of my accomplishments either, I have 
other tricks.” Turning so that he directly faced 
us he suddenly brought his wings stiffly out 
in front of him, curving the tips as though he 
were trying to reach around a large barrel. He 
well might have been, for his breast feathers 
fluffed out to their full extent. He threw him- 
self slightly backward and, 
movement, slowly registered his first wing beat 
with hardly a sound. The grew 
louder and faster until his wings might have 
been those of a humming bird in flight. 
Watching closely we saw that he did not strike 
the log upon which he stood, nor did he strike 


with a majestic 


beats soon 


himself. After this supreme performance he 
turned and quietly slipped down behind the log. 
Instantly the two birds crashed up through the 


trees, wheeling and circling through the hem- 





Drumming Ruffed Grouse 
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Drawn by Edmund J. Sawyer 


Ruffed Grouse, Mother and Young 


locks until they flew out of sight and all was 
quiet. After our strained positions we were 
quite glad to sit down and eat the breakfast 
which we had brought with us 


* * * * * 


As you step upon the springy ground the 
water oozes and bubbles up around the bottom 
of your rubbers. The gusty spring wind has 
dried enough last year’s leaves so that they go 
whirling and eddying along ahead of you in 
the woodsy trail, like children skipping and 
dancing because spring has come again. 

It was on such a bright sunny morning that 
I was pursuing warblers along a path which 
led through woods of second growth and 
patches of blackberry bushes. I was startled 
by a female grouse that “boomed” into the 
air and away through the woods. She flew 
from an open space very near the trail, but up 
to that time I had failed to see her. Could 
she have a nest near-by? After a short search 
I found 14 buffy eggs cradled in a slight hollow 
in the ground under the ragged end of a decayed 
log. Coming back down the trail that same 
morning I found the eggs carefully covered 
over with dry leaves. What a cunning camou- 
flage, for the nest was an exact replica of the 
rest of the leafy forest floor. With all this 
devoted mother’s extreme caution and care 
during the brooding period, these chicks, when 


hatched, faced the ordeal of many days of cold 
spring rain which must have proved fatal to 
some of them 

> * . . * 

June, and the sun filtered down through the 
trees upon the fairylike scene of tall green 
braken and dancing pink lady’s-slippers all 
through the woods. I was trying my best not 
to step upon them when all at once a dozen 
or more small brown birds exploded into the 
air and whirred off in all directions. A larger 
bird also shot into the air, wheeled and rushed 
back toward me with outspread wings and tail. 
It was a mother grouse scolding me for dis 
turbing her family She circled around and 
around me with a whimpering sound like that 
of a small puppy. The babies had learned their 
lessons well. Not a move. Not a sound. The 
mother was bravely standing her ground for the 
protection of her young and the perpetuation of 
her race. Are we going to help her? 

If the hunters must kill something, why do 
they not confine their sport to the ring-neck 
pheasant or Hungarian partridges which have 
been introduced into this country for that pur- 
pose, and give our native birds a chance to 
come back into their own? Of course, the 
ruffed grouse is protected at present and I hope 
that it may continue to be for some time to 
come. What a pity that more of our game 
birds can not be rigidly protected. 
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This issue of the Bulletin to the Schools was 
compiled with the cooperation of the New York 
State Museum. The Editor desires to express 


his appreciation to Dr Charles C. Adams, 
Director of the Museum, and to the contributors 


of the articles. 


April 11th Is Bird Day 
Friday, April 11th, has 
State Bird Day for the schools of this State. 
Each year since 1915 pupils in the schools of 
the State asked to 
moment and consider the manner in which birds 
add to 
protecting our crops from insect pests, but by 


been designated as 


have been pause for a 


our lives, not merely financially by 


their contributions to the joy of living by their 
beautiful songs, their colors, fascinating habits 


and cheerful dispositions. The articles in this 


number of the Bulletin attempt to foster this 
kind of appreciation. 
Again allow us to invite the school children 


and their teachers, who are within reach by 


automobile and bus, to visit the Museum and 


see for themselves the fine collection of mounted 


birds and Louis Agassiz Fuertes’ original 


colored drawings of the birds of the State. 


CuHartes C. ApAMS 
Director, New York 


State Museum 
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The Birds Are Back 
The return of the birds t» their favorite 


woods and haunts at this time of year focuses 
attention on the ever-recurrent mystery of their 
yearly migrations southward and north again 
There is something intriguing about their 
annual disappearance and return. 


What like 


humming birds twice a year to travel the length 


impels tiny mites warblers and 


of the continent and cross the Gulf of Mexico 


to reach a summer home in the North or a 
Or sandpipers 


Arctic to 


winter resort in the Tropics? 
that 
spend the 


nest along the shores of the 


winter months on the pampas of 


southern Argentina? Scientists can watch this 
phenomenon, and, through the development of 
bird banding operations, collect a great deal oi 
move 


still 


interesting and helpful data about the 


ments of migratory birds, but there are 


differences of opinion on the causes of these 
migrations. 
follow regular 


Many of the birds 


routes and travel 


migratory 
at remarkably regular times 
Some species of birds do not vary more than 


two or three days from year to year in the 


time of their first arrival at a given point unless 
unusual weather conditions have prevailed 
They not only return to the same locality but 
often to the same fields and woodland patches. 
How do they find their way? 

The southward migration, according to the 
Biological Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is a somewhat more 
leisurely movement than the northward advance 
and often takes a longer time. In spring, par 
ticularly in the West, the migrants appear in 
them forward at 


hordes, in waves that carry 


~ speed. Twenty miles a day 


varying rates 
is probably a fair rate for many of the smaller 
The this 


movement is important. 


value of northern 
At the birds 


start migrating the insect population is smallest 


birds. economic 


time the 


on account of the hazards of overwintering and 
the state of pupation in which most insects pass 
The 


insect-eating 


through the colder months. northward 


movement of millions of birds 


feeding upon them prevents the maturing of 


countless numbers of these undesirable pests 


and helps to check their otherwise inevitable 


increase. 
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Grebes During the Winter 


BY WALTER J. SCHOON MAKER, 


During the month of February of this year, 
fields and 
often in the News 


papers have reported these birds as unusual and 


grebes were found on the snow in 


yards of city residences 


have written of their appearance in a spectacular 
though not in a truly authentic way 


as they are often 


North 


fairly common transients and winter 
inland 


Most grebes or hell divers, 


from the and are 


called, are migrants 
visitants 


coastal and larger waters. 


Storms and the 
sometimes drive these birds inland, where they 


on our 
freezing of northern lakes 
alight, quite exhausted, on the snow or in small 
Here they are quite helpless. In 


take 


there 


open crecks. 


fact, it seems impossible for grebes to 
flight from 


is a considerable level surface over which they 


either land or water unless 
can propel themselves with both feet and wings 
This difficulty in flight may 


be more readily understood if a general de scrip- 


beginning the 


tion is given 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM 


The bodies of the birds are ducklike and 


they have sharply pointed bills. The wings are 
short and the 
the tail. These 
or sitting hold their bodies nearly perpendicular 


placed far back neat 


le 2s are 


birds, therefore, when standing 


and they walk most awkwardly and with great 


difficulty. The feet are peculiar in that cach 
individual toe is lobed or webbed 
Grebes spend most of their time in the water 


and they are divers and swimmers 


When diving, 
pear with a splash but they can also sink below 


expert 
they plunge forward and disap 


the surface with little effort and no commotion 


They swim long distances under water and 
have been known to remain submerged for 
three minutes. 

In New York State three species of grebes 
occur. The horned grebe and Holboell’s greb« 
are common off the coast and in the large 
inland lakes as migrants or winter visitants 

(Con nf c 187) 
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‘Last Year” Nests Often Found in Spring 


Chipping sparrow 
Robin 

American goldfinch 
Wood thrush 
Kingbird 


6 Red-eyed vireo 
7 Baltimore oriole 
8 Catbird 


9 Song sparrow 
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Birds’ Nests in Winter 


SAWYER, FIELD ORNITHOLOGIST, 
ALBANY 


BY EDMUND J. 


the previous 
and bushes 


Many of the birds’ nests of 
summer remain in place in 
until the leaves are out again; indeed some of 


and occasionally 


trees 


them stay for two 
possibly three where they are especially well 
protected. Thus it is that we may find various 
nests early in the spring, as well as in the 
autumn, while there is no foliage to hamper 
There are advantages not to be 
these old 


years 


our search. 
overlooked in the finding of 
should it occur to us that the nests have lost 
simply because 


nests, 
their possibilities of interest 
they are no longer tenanted and lack the charm 
of greenery about them. We can now examine 
them as closely as we wish without harm to 
their builders and without danger to eggs or 
young. It is also to be remembered that we 
should not have found them at all or certainly 
not readily in their hiding place of leaves. 

The accompanying plate shows nests which 
are frequently to be found in good condition 
even after the buffeting winds and the snow 
and sleet of winter. In the nests in bushes the 
white-footed mouse is fond of making his home 
for the winter. Hence we may expect to find 
here and there a nest of a catbird, song sparrow 
(when in a bush), chipping sparrow or other 
bird filled with the grass which had formed the 
roof and bed of the mouse, while there will 
probably be a small litter of empty buckwheat 
or basswood seeds or hazel nuts. 

We need not hesitate to take any of 
nests, except that of the Although it 
is true the birds return to the same neighbor- 
hood of the year before, it is also strikingly 
same nest 


these 


robin. 


true that few species ever use the 


a second year. 


. - 
Grebes during the Winter 
(Concluded from page 185) 
These two species arrive from the North in 
the autumn and remain during the winter on 


our lakes and rivers as long as they stay open. 


In the spring both species return to their 
breeding grounds in the North. 
The pied-billed grebe, however, is rarely 


seen in winter except in the southern part of 
the State but it is fairly common during its 
migration period in both spring and autumn. 
It has also been recorded as a summer resident 
and has been found breeding on marshes and 
ponds in many parts of the State. 
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Allegany School Offers 
Natural History Courses 
Natural 


school of its 


The School of History, 


which is the only outdoor kind 
in the State devoted exclusively to natural his 


Allegany 


tory, will open its fourth session on July 5th 
The session will close on August 23d and will 
be devoted entirely to outdoor instruction 

The school was established to meet the need 
for outdoor training and experience in natural 
history and to supplement the conventional lec 
ture room and laboratory instruction in botany, 
The 


central principle of instruction at the school is 


zoology, physical geography and geology. 


to guide the student in personal observations 


in the field, in studies, in the laboratory and in 
view to enabling him to 


reading with the 


powers of observation, thought and 
The 
Coker 
Courses in physiography and field 
by Dr G. Arthur 


University ; 


develop 
judgment. director of the school is Dr 
Robert E. 
Mrs Coker. 
geography will be taught 
Cooper of Peabody Museum, Yak 
field botany will be taught by Robert B. Gordon 
of Ohio State field 
Doctor Coker; the natural history of birds by 
Aretas A. Saunders of Central High School, 


Bridgeport, Conn.; and nature study by William 


and the dean of women is 


University ; zoology by 


P. Alexander, field naturalist of the Buffalo 
Society of Natural sciences. 
The school is conducted by the Buffalo 


Society of Natural Sciences in cooperation with 
the New York State Museum. It is affiliated 
with the University of Buffalo, 
college credits for courses taken at the school. 

before 


which gives 


Registration should be completed 
June Ist. Applicants for 
apply to Dr R. E. Coker, Box 950, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. The cost of tuition, board and lodging 


is $150 for the 


registration should 


season, 


Bird Plates Available 


The Department still has a limited 
bird 
Museum 


number 


of the portfolios of 106 colored plates 
reproduced from the New York State 
Memoir, Birds of New York. The 
may be obtained for $1.20 in the United States 
and for $1.40 in Canada The remittance 
should be made payable to the New York State 


Education Department 


portiolio 
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Our Friendly Wren 


BY NAN S. TODD 


I want to tell about a friendly little wren, 
who sought us out where we pitched our tent 
in the wild. 

When we docked on the wooded sand dunes 
dividing Ontario bay from Lake Ontario, pre- 
paring to build our camp, all wild life seemed 
to resent or fear the intrusion. Rabbits 
scurried hither and yon under cover, and the 
birds voiced a decided protest to our invasion 
of their sanctuary. Nevertheless, we set about 
the task of placing our house tent near a group 
of five oaks all Here 
we hoped to make friends with our protesting 


from a single base. 


little neighbors. 
We did not 


diminutive lady house wren inspected our camp 


have long to wait before a 


and displayed signs of approval and friendly 
confidence by perching on the tent line in front 
and over our dining table. There she sang until 
her little body 
sized thimble 


not much bigger than a good- 
-vibrated like a poplar leaf in 
a gentle breeze. She became very friendly and 
quite approved of joining the family circle. As 
days passed she became curious as to what was 
going on inside the tent, and when next we 
discovered her she was in the rear part of the 
tent fighting with her own reflection in a small 
She 
I have read 


Wren, 


mirror I had placed upright on a suitcase. 
was quite exhausted when rescued. 


that birds possess no Lady 


memory. 


however, visited the tent for days, evidently 
hoping to finish the fight with the intruding 
bird. 

She then discovered a little bag hanging on 
the tent pole near the opening of the tent — an 
old weather-beaten parafined food bag that had 
traveled in our knapsack on many an Adiron- 
dack Feeling an urge to set up 
housekeeping for herself, our 
ously began collecting and piling small twigs 
into the opening of the bag, always stopping 
For this filler and 


excursion. 


wren industri- 


for a song between trips. 
foundation she used any dead twigs that came 
to hand — just so the bag might be completely 
filled except for a small nesting space. This 
took about a quart of material; but if it had 
required a peck, the task would not have 
daunted her. 

The twigs selected by those sharp eyes were 
all of a 
an inch thick and three to six inches long), and 
they tell a shrubs of 
these lakeshore black 
oak, cherry, basswood, black alder, buttonbush, 


size (one-sixteenth to one-eighth of 


story of the trees and 


dunes — swamp maple, 


a few stems of rushes; and finally a bit of 


plant down and a spider “ cocoon ” — indicators 
that the job of making the nest foundation was 
about done. 

When we thought her home near completion 
put in a 


and ready for the finer material, we 
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The Tlouse Wren 
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Nesting in a Food Bag 
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handiul of ravelings but, to our amazement, This house seemed never to be without a 
our lady wren promptly resented the intrusion tenant, food being so abundant on the water's 
and straightway began work on a new home’ edge and in the air that songbirds in great 
in a near-by tree. This relieved us of the numbers forage in that locality and rear theit 
responsibility of what to do with the babies young near-by. During the nesting period the 
should we wish to remove the tent. air is filled with a grand carnival of song, esp« 
The next season a little wren house was cially delightful when accompanied by — the 
placed on a tree fronting the established camp. — swish of the waves on the sandy beach 
if 
Red-shouldered Hawk 
1 bi f pre j miss man s interests noted for the beaut fits s flight 
An American T —A Plea f Birds of Pre 
n American [Tragedy lea for our Birds of Prey 
BY ROGER TORY PETERSON, JAMESTOWN 
Several young bird men were attending, of the South, once told the writer that in his 
incognito, a meeting of a certain fish and game boyhood days he had often witnessed great 
association. When the question was raised as flights of Mississippi kites passing over his 


the average hunter was to distinguish 


between the 


to how 
beneficial and harmful varieties of 
hawks, the 
“ Kill them first and try them afterward.” <A 
chorus of applause rang through the hall, for 


some man in audience suggested, 


hunter's senti- 


It has been 


he had expressed the average 
ments regarding our birds of prey. 
that attitude that has resulted in nearly wiping 
out some of our finest and most beneficial birds. 

Mr Wayne, one of the pioneer bird students 


Hundreds of birds 


home near Charleston, S. ¢ 

would pass over during the course of a day. 
*Now,” as he quaintly put it, “they are as 
rare as angels’ visits.” The hand of every man 


with a gun was against these harmless birds, 


simply because they were hawks 

Our other two species of kites have suffered 
a like 
them, as 


fate — nothing was ever proved against 


their sole food is mollusks, insects 


and reptiles. 
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Great Hor 


1 magnificent bird of the 


ts pre z 
its preserc 


In like manner all our hawks and owls have 
been pictured in the worst possible light. They 
have been condemned as undesirables. In reality 
they are among the most beneficial of creatures 
and have been proved so. When the Biological 
Survey conducted its extensive investigation of 
these birds from all 
found that the 
rather than 
other 


hundreds of stomachs of 


over the United States, it was 
majority of species are beneficial 


feeding on rodents and small 
This should have convinced the agri- 


folly of 


harmful, 
animals. 
culturist and the hunter as to the 
killing these creatures, but even in the face of 
facts much gross misinformation persists, and 
the slaughter continues. 

Since the few definitely harmful species are 
also the scarcer and more wary, it ill behooves 
the undiscriminating hunter to kill everything 
that looks like a hawk —almost invariably it 


is the beneficial red-tail, red-shoulder or one 
of the other more conspicuous, slow-moving 
hawks that falls victim. If the few undesir- 
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ned Owl 


beauty and interesting habits alone make 


m desirable 


weeded out at such cost, does 


ables are to be 
it really pay? 
that do 


Perhaps those few “ undesirables ” 


destroy game birds play a much more im- 
portant role in maintaining the balance of nature 
than we realize. The survival of the fittest 


is a law of the universe, and it is the weaker 
individual that 
killer; thus the future of the species is more 


falls prey more easily to the 


assured through the elimination of any weak 
undermining element. If we think of it in this 
light, it is easy to realize how much good might 
be done by these birds that we consider so 
harmful. 

If the 


these birds is not soon dispelled, there may come 


grave misapprehension concerning 


a time when the hooting and calling of owls 


will no longer sound from the woodlands; and 
the circling buteo, the dashing accipiter and the 


plunging falcon will be but a memory. If such 


a time comes, no power on earth can bring 


them back. 
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Birthdays and Birds 


BY CROSBY L. 


Birthdays and birds, a rather odd combina- 
tion, I'll admit, and yet one that seems to come 
naturally at the present time, for it was only 
a day or so ago when I observed one of those 
life. The birth- 


days generally makes one a bit retrospective as 


milestones of observance of 


the mind flits back over the years and this or 


that even presents itself in kaleidoscopic 
swiftness 

As a general thing I have never been over- 
fond of poetry, yet for a retrospective mood, 
these lines are fitting: 

tackward, turn backward, © T n ir flight 





Make me a child 


again, just for tonight 


Thinking back through the years as they come 


and go, the mind recalls thrills of younger 
years, the day if you were fortunate enough 
to have lived in the country or in some small 
village or city when you discovered your 


first humming bird's nest, the day some boyhood 
chum boosted you so that you could peer over 
the top of a chimney on some unoccupied house, 


and there was revealed below you the long 


white eggs of the chimney swiit in its twig- 


the bricks a few feet 
thrills, 


plastered nest against 
Those 


equaling through boyish enthusiasm, those ot 


helow were the days of real 
later years that come in the accomplishment of 
something which the world cares to characterize 


with the word success 


How easy it is to recall the first sandpiper’s 
nest, in the sand and marsh grass on the banks 
of the dam just above the old grist mill. 


Remember those mills? Every community 


could boast of one or more. Don’t you remem- 
ber the white dusted miller, a kindly old soul, 
and the mill itseli which somehow smelled 
homelike and made you hungry ? 

Recall the thrill of March days, with 


a patch of snow here and there that still resisted 


those 


the sun's warmth, the maple groves with their 


sap buckets, the spouts, homemade, from the 


neighboring sumac, the crows and an occasional 
hawk. intent on the business of home building. 

And then came the warmer days of spring, 
the first song sparrow, perched on fence post 
or alder, his throat fairly bursting in a rounde- 
lay of joyousness. You smiled and were glad 
to be alive and out of doors. You rejoiced to 
flitted 


see the bluebird that from tree to tree 
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in the 
with a knot hole 


old orchard, searching for a home site 
lor a door 


How vividly there comes back to me the dis- 


covery of my first humming bird’s nest, far 


out on an apple tree branch in the yard ef a 
rather irascible old woman whose chief delight, 


it seemed to me, was in shooing children from 


her domain. I could hardly believe my eyes, 
and yet there it was looking for all the world 
like a knob on the limb, disguised with its 
coating of gray lichens. Ten feet or so above 


the ground, and how was I to see what it con 


tained? There was a problem that demanded 


almost immediate solution, but one that was 


solved by the use of some scantlings, nailed 


together, stepladder fashion, with slats every 


foot or so 
All this 


secrecy behind the barn, as it so happened that 


work had to be done with much 


mother’s, and 


the old lady was a friend of my 
there had already been far too much in the way 


ot neighborhood mischief, to take any chances 


The improvised stepladder was completed 
within a day or so. The great moment had 
arrived. I surprised my parents by announcing 


that I intended getting up at 5 o'clock the next 


morning, and gave some excuse which I do not 
now recall. 

In the coolness of that June morning, the 
stepladder contrivance was carried down the 


village street, placed beneath the tiny nest, and 


a moment later two tiny white eggs were 


revealed— my first humming bird's nest 


No other 


measured up to that dewy June morning 


nest, no other discovery, has ever 
quits 
of years ago. It was more important than the 


first nest of the rose-breasted grosbeak, in a 


maple beside the millrace ; more interesting than 
the first nest of the ruffed grouse on the edg« 
of a pile of branches; more pleasurable by far 
than the day when an angry kingfisher nipped 
the fingers reaching far into the sand hole to 
see what was there 


Childhood days, wonderful days beyond com 


pare Remember the day when one of your 
boyhood friends, also interested in bird life, 
came to you with the startling discovery that 
he had found a cedar oriole’s nest, and _ that 


orioles, elm orioles, and in 
kind of tree in 


there were willow 
fact an oriole for about every 
existence, the 


variety depending on the tree 
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where the nest was found? That was a 


thrilling June. 
birds and 


Did you ever stop to think that 
human beings are much alike in some ways? 
Men build homes, birds do likewise. There is 


the man who slaps his timber together, nails 
on the clapboards and proceeds to erect a box 
is like 
other 


like structure which he calls home. He 
the crow, the hawk, the grosbeak and 
birds who throw their nests together in a care- 
less, haphazard manner. 
On the other hand, we know the man who 
chooses his site carefully, draws his plans and 
architectural beauty and 
taste. His 
in the bird kingdom is the 


erects a structure of 


proceeds to furnish it in good 


counterpart oriole, 


the vireo, the warbler or the phoebe, whose 


moss-covered home beneath some bridge or in 
stone culvert is a thing of exquisite beauty. 
And there is Mr Substantial 


builds a 


Citizen, who 


house much like himself, solid, with 


none of the falderals, and whose counterpart 
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we have in the robin and other birds. In our 
midst we 
scheming methods secure him a home at some- 


have the lazy individual whose 
body else’s toil and expense, and whose counter- 
part is the cowbird. 

birds are wonderful 


Generally speaking, 


artisans. Think of the skill required to weave 
the basket that is to house Mrs Oriole 


breezes, yet 


and her 


young, swaying in the strong 


enough to stand the lashings of the gales 
Consider the intricate weaving of the vireos 
and the warblers, the tenacity of the barn 
swallow as it builds its home of mud, the labor 


of the tiny humming bird gathering lichens that 


it may disguise its home from prying 


the skill of the wren and the junco. 


eyes, 


And now spring is here. Let us study the 


habits of the bird this spring and summer 
These are days to be spent in the open, tramp- 
ing over hill and dale, days that will bring 
health and renewed vigor, days to be spent with 


our feathered friends of long ago. 
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